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Style Book helpful... 


We find your booklet a great help in 
the study of journalism and in the 
preparation of our newspaper.—P. C., 
Pa. 

7 7 7 


... delegates...” 


Sometime soon we shall let you 
know the delegates to the Convention 


in March.—V. M., N. C. 


a 2 
It means a great deal...” 


It means a great deal to us to re- 
ceive your criticism, your encourage- 
ment and your help.—H. F., Va. 


497 
|. . large group coming...” 


A large group of my delegates are 
planning to attend the Convention in 
March.—A. B., N. C. 

7 v 7 


‘*.. anxious to send delegates..” 


We are very anxious to send dele- 
gates to the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association Convention. Would you 
be kind enough to send us all available 
information concerning rates, hotels 
and everything else necessary for our 


trip.—C. Z., Mass. 
v q 


4 
*... can l belo? ...” 


Since it will be time again to read 


many school newspapers from 
throughout the country, I am wonder- 
ing whether you will be in need of any 
outside assistance? Several years ago, 
I read and helped judge papers for 
awards, and should like to contribute 
such service again, if needed.—M. G., 


= &- 


Unique Headline Chart 
The staff of The Arsenal Cannon, 


magazine of the Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, always 
have the rules for good headline writ- 
ing at their finger tips. Twelve rules 
for headline writing together with 
specimen headlines are printed on 
heavy manila cardboard filing folders. 
Whenever a staff member has occasion 
to refer to the files he immediately has 
the rules and samples before him. 


Elementary Newspaper 


Many pictures of students add to 
the attractiveness of The Clarenette, 
eight-page newspaper of the Clarendon 
School, Canton, Ohio. The pages are 
iaid out in four-columns and the pub- 
lication is produced by the lithograph 
process. 


Tuberculosis Society Appreciative 


KENTUCKY TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Dear Mr. Murphy: 


I wish to express my appreciation and also that of the Kentucky Tubercu. 
losis Association and all our supporters throughout the State for the fine way 
in which you promoted the Christmas Seal Sale program of the National Tuber. 
culosis Association in your article on page 15 of your December, 1940, issue 
of The School Press Review. It is fine to see a paper like yours so willing to 
give valuable space and time to the promotion of this worthwhile enterprise. 

I think the finest part of your article is expressed in the last paragraph 
where you definitely state “that education is the chief weapon against tubercu- 


losis 


and students must know the cause, the correct method of prevention, 


diagnosis and treatment of the disease, for tuberculosis is still the chief killer 


of young people.” 


I want you to know that we appreciate your stand and trust that some 
day we shall be able to make all our educationai leaders everywhere awaken 
to the realization of that great and important fact. 


(Signed) 
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Coming Events... 


MARCH 13-14-15. Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New York City. 
Seventeenth Annual Convention. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, Director, in charge. 


MARCH 21 (Approximate). Western Massachu- 
setts League of School Publications. Meeting at 
Belchertown High. Mr. C. I. Chatto, Commerce 
High, Springfield, in charge. 


MARCH. Arkansas High School Press Associa- 
tion. Meeting at Little Rock High. Mrs. Helen 
Hall, Senior High, Little Rock, and W. J. Lemke, 
Executive Secretary, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, in charge. 

MARCH OR APRIL. Central California Press 
Association. Meeting at California University in 
Berkeley. Adviser to Publication, Galileo High, 
San Francisco, in charge. 


APRIL 4. Eastern Massachusetts League of 
Junior High School Publications. Meeting at 
Roosevelt School, Melrose. Carl C. Peterson, 
Weeks Junior High, Newton Centre, Chairman of 
Advisory Board, in charge. 


APRIL 18. South Carolina Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. Meeting at Charleston. Fred C. Kend- 
rick, Greenville High, Director, in charge. 


APRIL 24. Suffolk Scholastic Press Association. 
Meeting at Sag Harbor, N. Y. Wilbur C. Olm- 
stead, Adviser, The Quill, Hampton Bays, N. Y., 
High, Chairman, Board of Directors, in charge. 


APRIL. Western Maryland Interscholastic 
Press Association. Meeting at Beall High, Frost- 
burg. Miss Mary E. Murray, Allegany High, Cum- 
berland, in charge. 


MAY 10 (Approximate). Montana High School 
Interscholastic Editorial Association. Dean A. L 
Stone, Journalism Building, Montana State Uni- 
versity, Missoula, in charge. 


MAY 23 (Approximate). Western 
setts League of School Publications. 
State College, Amherst. Mr. C. I. 
merce High, Springfield, in charge. 


MAY. Michigan Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion. Meeting at Ann Arbor. Prof. J. L. Brumm, 
Journalism Department University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, in charge. 


SPRING. Genesee Valley School Press Associa- 
tion. Mrs. F. J. O’Donnell, Geneseo, N. Y., High, 
President. 


SPRING. Southern California Press Associa- 
tion. Meeting at Redondo Beach. Teacher of Jour- 
nalism, Redondo High, in charge. 


MONTHLY-—First Wednesday during school 
year. Elementary Press Association of Chicago. 
Miss Catherine Donahoe, President, Library of Su- 
perintendent of Schools, 228 North LaSalle Street. 
Chicago, in charge. Board of Directors meets the 
third Wednesday of each month during the schol 
year. 


Massachu- 
Meeting at 
Chatto, Com- 
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Mr. H.S. Newspaper---Super Salesman 


of now and then upsetting our 

most cherished views and opin- 
ions. The young worker in the field of 
school public relations who was trying 
to reduce a huge pile of questionnaires 
down to a thesis that would prove ac- 
ceptable to the faculty of the school of 
journalism of the University of Wis- 
consin was finding this out. 


FE ACTS have a most annoying habit 


For several years this young worker 
had been doing school publication 
work. He had managed high school 
publications, written stories for the city 
newspapers and tinkered with radio 
scripts as parts of public relations pro- 
grams; but here was something that 
was proving to be just a little bit star- 
tling. 

True, he had always had a whole- 
some respect for the high school news- 
paper. He had felt that it was a very 
important factor in any school’s edu- 
cational program; but this was some- 
thing different. After making a thor- 
ough study of the public relations pro- 
gtams in use in the high schools of the 
state of Illincis, he was finding that 
the educators of that state placed a 
surprising degree of confidence in 
their high school newspapers as pub- 
lic relations media. In fact, taking the 
state as a whcle, the school newspaper 
stood only a small fraction of a point 
behind the city newspaper in effective- 
ness in the minds of the state’s high 
school superintendents and principals. 


HAT thesis is completed now and 

rests in that University’s library. 
Its author and the author of this 
article has an altogether new idea of 
the proper way to organize a high 
school public relations program and a 
brand new medium around which he 
would build a school interpretation or- 
ganization. 


A public relations program might 
well start with the high school news- 
paper as the center of its organization. 
This medium, though containing a few 
faults that could be eliminated, even 
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‘By EDGAR R. NEWMAN 


Director of “Publications 
West High School, Aurora, Illinois 


now offers highly effective school- 
patron contact. Since it is student 
produced, it lacks the stigma of being 
written by a publicity man. Since it 
deals with the activities of the school, 
it can well reflect that which the school 
is doing. Its news stories reveal school 
events, its features explain school or- 
ganization and school departments to 


An article on the use of the high 
school newspaper as a part of the school 
interpretation program based upon the 
results of a thesis written in qualifying 
for a masters degree granted by the 
University of Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism during the summer of 1940. The 
author of the article is director of pub- 
lications at West High School in Auro- 
ra, Illinois, and holds both his bachelor 
and masters degrees in journalism. The 
thesis is now on file in the library of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


the general public; its personality and 
interview stories introduce teachers 
and students to the school’s patrons. 

The study of Illinois high schools 
revealed that 81 per cent of the school 
interpretators who maintained a regu- 
lar program of school interpretation 
felt that the school newspaper was a 
part of that program. This group of 
educators gave it an average rank of 
1.68 in effectiveness. When compared 
with the average rank of 1.22 given the 
city newspaper, that figure gives added 
weight to the high regard accorded 
the school publication. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
taking the rankings listed by the vari- 
ous school superintendents and prin- 
cipals reducing them to a simple aver- 
age. It is also worth noting that these 
rankings of the high school newspaper 
contained 40 per cent first place evalu- 
ations and 53 per cent second reports. 
The closeness of the two agencies is 
evident. The closeness might be even 
more pronounced were it not for the 


overwhelming support given the city 
newspaper over the school publication 
in the larger schools. Schools with an 
enrollment of over 500 ranked the 
school paper below the city publica- 
tion on 70 per cent of the reports. 


HE study also revealed that the 

school administrators seemed to 
feel that the high school newspaper 
could be greatly improved. Several 
easily removed factors seemed to re- 
strict its usefullness. The city paper 
did not seem to suffer quite so severely 
from these weaknesses. 


One serious fault seemed to lie in 
the lack of real training on the part 
of a good many publication directors. 
Although the public relations program 
was usually directed by the school ex- 
ecutive who had some knowledge of 
public relations methods, the school 
papers were managed by most anyone 
from commercial to history teachers, 
through advisers with a summer of 
journalistic training on up to a few 
cases of well-trained school of journal- 
ism graduates. 


Lack of home circulation seemed to 
be another handicap to the high school 
newspaper’s effectiveness. In only 41 
per cent of the schools did all of the 
students receive the newspaper. In 
only a few isolated cases was any real 
attempt inmade to get the newspaper 
into the homes. A few schools made a 
practice of mailing the paper to the 
parents and patrons at regular inter- 
vals. Several indicated that they “urg- 
ed students to take the papers home.” 


It should be appropriate to add here 
that the greatest effort to get the 
newspaper into the hands of the par- 
ents existed in the smaller schools. 
The larger schools showed much less 
interest in extending the circle of read- 
ers outside the student body. These 
figures varied almost directly with the 
reported effectiveness of the high 
school paper as a public relations 
medium by these groups. 
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wo despite these weaknesses, the 
schocl newspaper ranked a very 
close second as a public relations me- 
dium. It seems that, if properly man- 
aged and properly promoted, the high 
school newspaper could easily become 
the key salesman for any school’s edu- 
cational program without sacrificing 
one scrap of its own worth as a student 
written and student edited newspaper 
for the student body. 


First of all, let’s analyze its true na- 
ture. The school newspaper should 
be just what its name implies—a school 
newspaper. As a newspaper it will re- 
flect the life of its public, the student 
body. It will show what they do, how 
they progress, how they entertain 
themselves, how they grow into good 
citizens. That is what the public has 
created the schools for and there is 
nothing about which it is more anxious 
to learn. 


OW, what does the school news- 

paper need to achieve its true 
nature? If it is going to be a newspa- 
per, it must be directed by someone 
who knows what a newspaper should 
be. The publication director should be 
someone who knows and understands 
his publication’s public—the students 
themselves, as well as one who knows 
journalism and newspaper work. He 
must be someone who knows how to 
write and who can inspire students to 
write well and interestingly. If the 
paper is to be read by parents, it must 
be live and vital. Only the well-written 
and well-edited newspaper can meet 
these requirements. 

Finally, the newspaper must be got 
to the parents. Illinois schools have 
used the foilowing methods: Boards 
of education subsidize newspapers in 
some cases to insure school-wide, free 
circulation. This is probably the ideal 
arrangement provided there are no 
strings of board control attached to 
the offer. The paper must be a free 
publication; not a propoganda sheet. 
Intensive campaigns may be carried 
on to get the students to take the news- 
paper home. If such a plan is to suc- 
ceed, it is aliost necessary to distrib- 
ute the paper at the very close of 
school. 

It has been noted that editors who 
are careful to use the names of as 
many students as possible in their col- 
umns and to check carefully to see 
that everyone gets into print some time 
during the year, are usually rewarded 
with a more thorough home circula- 
tion. The student who never “gets in 
print” is not inclined to submit his pa- 
per for parental reading. He has little 
to show his parents. 

Efforts to secure publicity for the 
high school newspaper, to make it 
known to parents through stories in 
the city newspaper usually result in 
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building reader interest among par- 
ents. They frequently request their 
sons and daughters to bring the paper 
home sometimes. 


An expensive, but highly effective 
method, is in use in several schools. 
These schools maintain a regular mail- 
ing list to which papers are sent peri- 
odically. Some schools mail only spe- 
cial editions; othes mail copies more 
frequently. 


HIS survey of the public relations 

methods being used in the high 
schools of the state of Illinois and the 
opinions of the various school heads 
on the effectiveness of the many media 
available has revealed a good many 
interesting facts; but none have been 
quite as challenging perhaps as the 
great confidence expressed in the high 
school newspaper as a means of in- 


terpreting the school to its public. 

And, upon second thought, it seems 
quite natural that they should. The 
high school newspaper posseses certain 
natural advantages of which the pub- 
lic relations organizer might well avail 
himself. Few parents ever learn enough 
about the major part of their child’s 
life which is spent away from home 
and at the high school. Students bring 
home a little gossip of his contacts, his 
brushes with school discipline, his suc- 
cess in athletics, but never a complete 
picture of the school situation. 

The curiosity of the parent is never 
satisfied. The school paper is a ready 
made remedy for this curiosity—a rem- 
edy that can provide a natural and an 
effective bridge between school and 
public over which a steady stream of 
interpretive information can flow. 


Associated Teachers College Press 


Convention Program—Preliminary Announcement 


John S. Quinn, Executive Secretary, Canton High School, Collinsville, Conn. 


Thursday, March 13: 


8:30—Informal get-together at Hotel Taft, Seventh Avenue and Fiftieth 


Street. (Optional.) 
Friday, March 14: 


10:30—Outline of program; John S. Quinn, Executive Secretary, Canton 
High School, Collinsville, Conn. 

10:35—“Solving the Problems Faced by New Advisers,” Charles F. Troxell, 
Adviser, Frankford Highway, Frankford High School, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


11:15—“Organizing, Managing, and Training the Staff,” Miss Caroline E. 
Porter, Adviser, The Log, State Teachers Cellege, Salem, Mass. 

12:15—Informal luncheon at John Jay Hall Cafeteria. 

1:15—“Editing and Preparing Copy for the Prirter,” Charles R. Rounds, 
Adviser, State Signal, State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

2:00—“Business and Financial Management of Publications.”” (Speaker to 


be announced.) 


2:45—"“Editorial Policy and Editorial Writing in a Teachers College News- 
paper,” Dr. Edward N. Johnson, Adviser, Vidette, State Normal 


University, Normal, III. 


3:30—CLINICS: (Bring copies of your paper.) 
Typography, William R. Flinn, Adviser, Record, Merchantville High 


School, Merchantville, N. J. 


Newswriting, DeWitt D. Wise, Adviser, Huguenot Herald, New 
Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Business Management. (Speaker to be anncunced.) 

Magazine, Miss Elizabeth Rosengarten, formerly of Philadelphia 


Normal School. 
6:00—Dinner-dance, Hotel Taft. 


8:30—Tour of New York City newspaper plant. (Optional.) 


Saturday, March 15: 


9:30—Panel discussion, “Greatest Problem My Publication Has Solved in 
Past Year,” selected editors. Room A, Ballroom Floor, Hotel Com- 


modore. 


11:00—Business meeting, Hotel Commodore. 
12:30—Convention banquet at Hotel Commodore. 
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Duplicated Newspaper of a Summer Class 


By MARY L. WILLIAMSON 


Instructor, University of Denver Commerce, Summer Session 
Retailing Coordinator, Richmond, Va., Public Schools 


YPING teachers have had vari- 

ous kinds of work thrust upon 

them, but the one which causes 
the most difficulty seems to be the 
high school newspaper. Naturally, 
these teachers would have been ex- 
pected to take care of the mechanical 
side of the newspaper—the cutting of 
stencils and the mimeographing—but 
in many of the smaller high schools 
they have to assume the whole respon- 
sibility. In some cases we found this 
newspaper serving not only the grades 
and high school, but the whole com- 
munity also. 


Mr. Cecil Puckett, director of the 
summer session in the University of 
Denver Commerce School, realizing 
that this work was expected of many 
of the teachers who came to them 
from summer to summer for profes- 
sional training and additional help, 
outlined a course to meet their needs. 
It was called “The Mimeographed 
Newspaper for High School.” 


We started this course in the sum- 
mer of 1939 with twelve students, but 
the interest increased to the extent of 
our having eighteen enrolled during 
the summer term of 1940. The course 
was given every day for a five weeks 
term, but could easily be expanded to 
a full course of ten weeks. 


N SOME high schools the typing 

and the English departments cc 
operate in publishing a successful 
news sheet. Since there is such a vari- 
ance in objectives between these de- 
partments, we sought a working basis 
and the solution of certain fundamen- 
tal differences. Allowing for conflicts 
of personalities, the principal difficul- 
ties were found to be lack of consist- 
ency of form for efficient work between 
the two groups, and lack of staff or- 
ganization to make the duties of each 
member fully understood. We found 
that typing teachers lacked an under- 
standing of journalistic training and 
principles but earnestly desired it. 
Thus the practical aspects of the 
course developed from the needs of 
the students enrolled. 

The objectives of the course were: 
1. To acquaint typing teachers or 

those who supervise a mimeo- 

graphed high school paper with: 

a. Effective organization, 

b. A background of newspaper 

writing and editing, 
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c. The comparative values of news- 
papers acquired by reading them 
intelligently and critically. 

2. To give them the experience of 
actually organizing and publishing 

a mimeographed news sheet. 


URING the summer of 1940, the 
D class itself organized a staff, gath- 
ered news, and produced a newspaper, 
Summer School Echoes, for the prac- 
tical experience they would need in 
producing their own high school news- 
papers. To prepare for this they stud- 
ied and wrote various types of news 
stories, features, columns, editorials 
and headiines and drafted a standard 
style sheet for purposes of uniformity. 

A prize was offered for the best 
name and a staff member won with 
Summer School Echoes. This best de- 
scribed the paper which would sum- 
marize the news of both summer terms 
although it was actually produced in 
the second term. 


In organizing the staff, care was 
taken to make it similar to the staft 
of any newspaper, with a clear delinea- 
tion of the duties of each staff mem- 
ber. The editors made the assign- 
ments, the art editor took charge of 
the cartoons, two members drew up 
the style shcet and later wrote head- 
lines for the news stories. There were 
reporters for sports, features and news. 
The editors did the final copyreading 
and made a dummy for the stencil- 
cutter. The business staff purchased 
paper and ste cils, provided for labor 
and mimeographing, planned advertis- 
ing and made sample layouts for in- 
sertion. No advertising was sold for 
this particular sheet, but an estimate 
was made of what such rates could © 
with a basis for the charges. The 
paper was distributed through 
summer school classes the last week. 

The paper, imperfect as it was, pro- 
vided the best way to show how ce 
tain procedures should develop and 
made possible the best kind of class 
discussion. We discovered many ways 
for these advisers-in-training to organ- 
ize and simplify their work from the 
experience gained with our own group. 


W E DISCOVERED that job an- 
alyses should be made of the 
different staff editors’ and reporters’ 
duties and should be made available 
in high school for all who deal with 
the paper. That material certainly 


should be posted in the room where 
the staff works. In that room the 
standard style sheet should be posted 
as well as providing every reporter 
with a copy. Also, there might be a 
scrapbook which could contain inter- 
esting news stories, advertisements, 
cartoons and columns found in daily 
newspapers for their inspirational val- 
ue to the reporters. Also, it would keep 
high journalistic standards always be- 
fore them. It was assumed that staff 
members had access to the exchange 
files of high school newspapers and 
it was decided that each staff mem- 
ber should assemble his own scrap- 
kind of writing. 

We found that a three-column news 
sheet on 8'2x11-inch paper most close- 
ly resernbled the columns of a regular 
eight-column daily. We investigated 
the style of headlines most suitable 
for clear reading and for a well-bal- 
anced page. We used the headline 
count most suitable for different 
lengths of stories and style. 

Miss Frances Koch of Hinckley, II- 
linois, a student in the 1939 class, had 
a secretarial science class of a small 
but selected group of students. Her 
attractive Nuz n’ Vuz produced by this 
class was used both summers as a 
good example of a mimeographed 
paper which served a small high school 
and a small community. At the same 
time we had many papers for compari- 
son and criticism. 

HE FIVE weeks’ course showed 

the class they needed more writing 
experience, more critical discussion of 
newspapers, more history of journal- 
ism, reviews of good high school texts 
for reference and a study of great 
newspaper personalities. 

Helps for the mechanical side of 
the mimeographed newspapers were 
secured from the National Duplicated 
Paper Association. 

Duplicating concerns will demon- 
strate their equipment before most 
schools as the Denver offices did for 
us. The styli for different purposes 
should be carefully considered before 
purchasing. There are many lettering 
guides, for example: Script, Roman, 
Italic and others, which come in dis- 
play style, lower case, condensed and 
extended styles. These lend variety to 
the headlines. There are many other 
services and the equipment ranges 
from the simple to the complex. There 
is something for every budget. 
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Tho Editor Writes 


FOOL’S GOLD A’PLENTY 


HE CONTINUOUS stream of literature designed to 
aid the student publications along the road to afflu- 
ence which pours across the desks of advisers and 

editors to cascade into their trash baskets is becoming one 
of the wonders of that portion of the school world which 
we inhabit. There seems to be no way of stemming the flow 
nor of drying up the sources. 














Knowing how anxious the business managers are to meet 
their expenses, we imagine they are momentarily impressed 
by the alluring offers of aid and the unselfishness of those 
who hope to come to their assistance. All who have been 
associated with a student publication know it is successful 
when it meets the needs of the school and manages to 
balance its budget. They know also that it is a labor of love 
and that the rewards are many but not in the coin of the 
Union. 


What, then, can the outsider cull for his own coffers? 

That is the mystery which we have been unable to solve 
in the past and which we feei will never be solved from 
any of the facts we are able to muster from the student 
publications themselves. These things come from exterior 
darkness and, after a brief turn tn the light, return from 
whence they came. 


We have a substantial file of the hopes and aspirations 
of those who are strangers to us which goes back to the 
days when this Association was in its infancy. This file is 
growing all the time. Only one ever asked to see it. Ap- 
parently, only one with an idea pertaining to the school 
press field ever thought to check with those who could give 
him the information he needed. Even then this man did 
not believe and lost thousands of dollars before he proved 
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to his own satisfaction that we were not far from right in 
our original appraisal of his plan. 


In little more than a month, we have received four 
pieces of mail through our good friends in the field which 
tell us that a new day has dawned for student editors and 
advisers to publications. One radiates the good news about 
filling each issue with ads. Another scintillates with cheer- 
ing prospects of success from every angle if the products 
of the concern are bought in !iberal quantities and used on 
the unsuspecting school. A third intimates that for the first 
time he has become aware of the fact that schools print 
news in their publications and that other schools would 
love to have this boiled down for their immediate use. And 
the last of the sorry lot offers « press card which, upon 
careful analysis, gives the possessor the privilege of writ- 
ing for any publication in the country with the possibility 
of getting paid if and when the recipient desires to accept 
the contribution! The latter we nad investigated by a Bet- 
ter Business Bureau and at last reports was in the hands 
of the U. S. Postal Inspectors snd the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Again and again we have brought these facts to the 
attention of our members and to the school press field in 
general. We are not so much concerned if people are 
willing to invest money in that which is a foregone failure 
or unwilling to investigate the possibilities at the source. 
What makes us annoyed is that some of our own people 
spend their good and hard earned money on such impos- 
sible propositions; that they are so gullible; and that they 
in greater numbers do not ask us about these things be- 
fore they invest. The Association was established for the 
benefit and edification of its members and it gladly awaits 
an opportunity to serve them. 


AND STILL THEY COME 


ROM ALL PARTS of the United States delegates’ reg- 

istrations are pouring in for the Seventeenth Annual 

Convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. Starting in 1925 with what we now consider to be a 
small group of three hundred carnest pioneers, the num- 
bers have grown until last year they reached 2,723. 


We believe we have arranged an attractive, informative 
and educative program; the increasing number of delegates 
second the motion. Numbers do not mean everything but 
they are indicative of approval of the present arrangement. 

To date we have heard from such widely-scattered 
places as Durham, N. C.; Fort Wayne, Indiana; Albany, 
N. Y.; Lonaconing, Md.; Pottsville, Pa., and Auburn, Me. 


When G. N. Kincaid, principal of the Valmead Elemen- 
tary School at Lenoir, North Carolina, started to write his 
thesis on the evaluation of mimeographed newspapers in 
his state, he wrote for suggestions. In return he received 
the rating sheets used in CSPA Contests and a Primer of 
Newspaper Technique, a CSPA aid. With these as a start- 
ing point and the offer of other material and assistance, he 
was off to a good start. 

The CSPA is ready and willing to help all projects of 
this nature to the full extent of its facilities and welcomes 
the chance to aid members or non-members alike. 


Miss Evelyn L. Moore, founder and adviser of The 
High Times, student newspaper of the E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, Va., has relinquished her position as 
adviser after sixteen years. Miss Moore was awarded one 
of the CSPA Gold Keys in 1940 in recognition of her long 
years of service to the school press field. The new adviser, 
Mr. Evans, was one of the co-founders of The High Times 
during his junior year in the school. 
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Newspapers in New Books 


STUDENT JOURNALISM — by 
U. N. Hoffman; Laurel Bookcraft, 
$1.19 School Price. 


“Accuracy, Terseness, Accuracy,”’— 
that was the staff motto for one of 
America’s greatest newspapers. In a 
little book entitled “Student Journal- 
ism” by U. N. Hoffman, the author 
mentions the slogan of Joseph Pulit- 
zer’s crusading New York World. It 
might well have been Mr. Hoffman’s 
own guide as he prepared his book. 

When Mr. Hoffman decided to be 
accurate, he left little to chance. Not 
only has he collected and written the 
book material, but he set the type for 
his readable little volume. This is but 
one of the many reasons that this book 
serves a very useful purpose. 

“Student Journalism” was written 
expressly for school newspaper writ- 
ers, editors and advisers as well as 
for teachers. It is a revised and rewrit- 
ten edition of Mr. Hoffman’s “See, 
Know and Tell—Well.” The author is 
a faculty member of Stadium High 
School in Tacoma, Washington. He 
knows the problems of student news- 
papermen and proceeds to clarify 
them. Though the book is written as 
a text, it hardly reads like one. It is 
interesting as well as terse and simple. 


It sets out to explain the underlying 
principles of good journalism, student 
journalism. All the material contained 
in the book has been included because, 
of its bearing on the student field. The 
introduction discusses the goal and na- 
ture of school journalism. From then 
on the hook falls roughly into two 
parts. 


Since standards of newspaper work 
in the schools had their origins in 
professional journalism, the author 
gives first a background of journalism 
in the United States. The reporter 
and his importance are treated first. 
Then the newspaper of today is ex- 
plained from the viewpoints of func- 
tion, place, organization, contents, 
shortcomings, and the people who 
read it. 


Chapters are devoted to intelligent 
newspaper reading, men who made 
newspaper history, the recognition of 
news, propaganda and news-gathering 
for a daily paper. Building from this 
background the remainder of the book 
deals exclusively with problems, meth- 
ods and techniques of school journal- 
ism in lucid English. The treatment is 
always logical and the book is a ready 
reference for procedure. 


Student writings from typical school 
newspapers are used as illustrations. 
They serve as signposts of completed 
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assignments, the like of which are 
duplicated on every school paper in 
existence. Pitfalls of composition, 
common to all who ever learn to write, 
are pointed out, corrected and ex- 
plained. Vocabulary building is han- 
dled by chapter lists integrated with 
the test. 


Practical instructions for covering 
school news and putting out the school 
paper are provided. A variety of ex- 
ercises, to suit varying needs, follow 
each chapter. There is a chapter which 
treats style and contains the up and 
down styles properly differentiated. 
Quite a good glossary of newspaper 
terms and a list of books for the school 
journalism room complete this handy 
little text. 

In all there are thirty-two chapter 
headings, the content under each is 
compact, readable, terse. 


f ¢ F 
BETWEEN DEADLINES—by Lee 
M. Merrican; Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
Boston, $1.52. 


To fail and succeed at the same 
time is a situation that has a number 
of news and news-feature possibilities. 
This being so, “Between Deadlines,” 
by Lee M. Merriman, has some ot 
those possibilities. The book illustrates 
some very pertinent points. 


The author is News Editor of The 
Pasadena Star-News and The Pasade- 
na Post. He is competent, a specialist 
in his field. But his is the field of 
working newspaper man. Yet he writes 
to acquaint the student newspaper 
worker with the business. In this he 
fails. He is outside his field. The 
moment he intends to direct the main 
thrust of the book toward the student 
journalist, the author is dealing with 
a new set of problems, similar, yet 
amazingly unlike his own. 


It is from misunderstanding rather 
than from mishandling that the fault 
arises. The author is a newspaperman 
with all the equipment for that calling. 
His technique of writing is evident 
throughout; it fairly sparkles in many 
places. The format of the volume is 
most original and attractive. No one 
reading it, student, professional, lay- 
man, can deny that it is interesting. 
But does it tell the student on a school 
newspaper how to meet his particular 
problems? The answer is simply, No! 


True, by implication and reapplica- 
tion of daily newspaper technique the 
student may discover ways and means 
to solve his or her own problems. As 
a guide for the school newspaper, the 
book is inadequate. The author is not 
acquainted with thousand and one par- 
ticular dilemmas which confront every 
school editor, reporter and adviser. 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Catholic School Division 


Brother Bartholomew John, F.S.C., Chairman 
Thursday, March 13 


General Meeting: 


Brother Bartholomew John, Adviser, Cadet, La Salle Institute, Troy, N. Y., 


Presiding. 
Speakers: 


“The Relationship Between Catholic School Newspapers and the Catholic 
Commercial Press”; the Rev Father Urban Nagle, O.P., Editor, Holy Name 


Journal, New York, N. Y. 


“How Catholic Should Our Catholic School Paper Be?” Sister Marie 
Magdalene, Adviser, Mi-Mo-Mu, Saint Francis de Sales School, Utica, N. Y. 


Open Discussion: 


“A Comparative Glance at Catholic and Secular School Newspapers and 


Magazines with Suggestions for Improvement,” Sister Adolfa, Adviser, Precur- 


sor. Saint John’s Villa Academy, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Open Discussion: 


Discussion Group: “What We Have Done To Make Our Paper More 
Representative”; Brother Brendan John Adviser, Maroon and White, La Salle 
Academy, Providence, R. I., Discussion Leader. 


Student Participants: 


Friday, March 14 
Sectional meetings listed in the general program for this date are suggested 
for members of the Catholic School Division. They cover all the essential 


phases of school publications. 





Pootry of the Month... 


HE STAFF of The Penn Charter 

Magazine, William Penn Charter 

School, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, selected the poetry on this page 
and made the comments accompanying 
each poem. This publication is a lineal 
descendant of the first student publi- 
cation in this country, The Student’s 
Gazette, a hand-written single sheet, 
issued during the American Revolu- 
tion. 


ji Me 
¢ @ @ this poem appealed to us as 
the outstanding example of free style. 


Undertones of a City Symphony 
Se hum tiredly to 


themselves. Quick uneven tap of 
high-heeled shoes that have danced 
away yesterday and advance happily 
exhausted into today. Husky voices 
buoyantly herald in song, Alma Mater 
and fraternity. 
Groaning under its heaviness the 
truck climbs in creeper gear or rushes, 
down, its brakes screeching their 


agony. 
Papers, leaves, and curtains scrape 
and rustle their annoyance to the 
breeze. 
The elevated, loud in the stillness, 
grinds its lurching way up the track. 


A burst of wailing hisses radiate 
momentarily in the vicinity of two cats. 

The thick clopping rhythm of a 
horse’s hooves complete with tinkling 
accompaniment of glass bottles stops 
and starts as the milkman makes his 
rounds. 

Syncopated sibilations of a drunken 
trolley car fading in chromatic twang. 

The bedraggled chirp of morbid 
sparrows. 

Hoarse vigorous curses of the ash 
collectors bellowing through the re- 
verberating crashes of the ash cans. 

The swish swash of the street clean- 
ing machine and the ticking of a clock. 

Each of these is the theme accom- 
panied by the melodies of silence. 

Blue and Gray, 
Friends’ Central School, 
Overbrook, Pa. 
7 v 7 
* * * this poem was picked as the 
outstanding sonnet. 
Prize Poem: Thanksgiving 
Competition 
God grant them benediction of long 
sleep, 
Silence unbroken and forgetfulness. 
Let not the agony of memory press 
Against their souls. For them the sea- 
sons keep 
Their long, impersonal watch, and time 
shall creep 
Down the long years. Battles shall 
be less 
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Than April mist, and the incessant 
stress 

Of life retreat from 
graves are deep. 


them, whose 


There were the years of peace, dead, 
happy years, 
Laughter and seng beneath a brighter 
sun, 
Drowned in the tumult of encircling 
fears, 
And war-paved highways to oblivion. 
Then final horror of a human cry 
Lost in insensate thunder from the 
sky. 
Horae Scholastical 
St. Paul’s, Concord, N. H. 
ff a 
* © @ these two poems were picked 
because of the thought behind them 
and the obvious effort put in them. 


Dappled Beauty 


A mottled gazelle on a blue, blue day 

With a cold, cold wind like a salt sea 
spray, 

Gazelle mottled with dabs of calm 
clear white, 

Hard brown black and light bluey 
grey; 

Gazelle, did I say? "Twas a girl ga- 
zelle-like, 

As porcelain, Copenhagen glazed, to 
the sight, 

Almost a memory or wisp of a girl, 

Pirouetting madly in a smooth spiral 
twirl, 

Round-careeting on long and slender 
leg, 

Sending the leaves in the air with a 
swirl 

In golden madness ecstatically to jig, 

Hoping for a dance and daring to 
beg; 

Her other leg points to the birds so 
high; 

Her body sways forward, arm stretch- 
ed to the sky; 

Undaunted by danger she longs to be 
free; 

Then up to the laughing sun she’d fly. 

Dappled Beauty? Come and see 

Where stands a London shell-shocked 
tree. 


J.M.E. 
Moonlight 
Night with her veil has caught the 
spangled stars 
And holds their glitter on her pensive 
brow; 
Over the dark blue depths the moon- 


vessel 


Sails slowly, with her silver sails out- , 


spread, 

And gust-whipt breakers fleck her prow 
with surf— 

White waves of cloud,—and hasten, 
foaming, on. 


So Moonlight courted Shadow by 
the !ake, 
And Shadow yielded, melting 
the house, 
Laved in pale light, stands secret and 
remote. 
A fountain’s column leaps into the 
light, 
Sparkles, and falls; faint gold lights 
up the backs 
Of marble fauns, whose breasts are 
steeped in black; 
And all the treetops toss their sable 
cloaks. 
This is a time for things we know 
not of; 
For silver lacings on the sunken lawn, 
And crystal riplets shimmer on the 
lake, 
And all the world is bathed in fantasy. 
R.S.F. 
The Elizabethan, 


Westminster in 


Herefordshire, England. 


7 7 v 
* @ @ this poem shows thought, ef- 
fort and ability. 


Cimmeria 


But 


Winnow-winged Sleep! 

Thou Morphean visitant that doth 
heap 

Thy heavy blossoms o’er an aching 
earth, 

And loose the dreary maenads from 
their mirth, 

Thou solemn wand’rer o’er the weary 
land, 

Slow-stalking with warm poppies in 
thy hand! 

Uprise with sober step and haste thee 
where 

Full blossom-bearing trees and fruits 
and air 

Of fragrance do entice thee, though 
its wealth 

Can ne’er suffice thee; where the cease- 
less stealth 

Of Ocean echoes ’round his haunted 
shore, 

And dreams come surging through the 
horn-streaked door; 

Where melancholy murmurs lull the 
length 

Of restive sea; where shadows sense 
their strength, 

And Lethe flows with wine-dark waves. 


Yet, not far, 
Tender Sleep, shalt thou stay, nor 
dream shall bar 
The mortal day, but still thou shall 
condone 
(Like one who bends him gently o’er 
his own 
Sweet thoughts and pleasures in the 
fleeting kiss 
Of hours) mellifluous Time and all his 
Sixty-cycled host. 
Wm. Arrowsmith. 


The Record Hill School, 


Pottstown, Pa. 
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The Printer Brings Sage Advice to the Editor 


‘By E. B. BYFIELD 


Member, Clarence E. Crippin and Sons Inc., Printers 


The following is a reprint of a lecture on yearbooks delivered 
by Mr. Byfield at the Indiana High School Press Association Con- 
vention in October, 1940. Editors and staffs of yearbooks have the 
writer’s slant on the problem. They are really working in the mid- 
region of writer-printer ground. Here Mr. Byfield explains away 
many of the difficulties which beset editorial boards. Many editors 
dream of a printer that can clarify technical problems. Few meet 


one. Here is your opportunity. 


OR THE purpose of this phase of 

yearbook analysis let us assume 

that your annual is tentatively 
planned. You now have a rough dum- 
my showing the proper position for 
title page, table of contents, litera: 
section, school activities, senior class, 
jokes, ads, etc. You have allowed 
proper or ample margin around the 
printed :matter on each page. The 


number of pages will probably be 
about the same as last year’s but keep 
in mind that the total number of pages 
must be divisible by four, if a sa- 

stitched book. You have furnished 
your engraver with good photographs 
having contrasting backgrounds 


and 
ordered halftones made with 133-line 
screen for best printed reproduction 
on enameled paper, which is used for 
best results. 


Magazines are first criticized for the 
quality and appearance of their covers 
as they make the first impressions. It 
is therefore important that the cover 
be attractive and appropriately repre- 
sentative of the tone of your magazin- 
Also it must be serviceable. The design 
of the cover may be printed with an 
etched line drawing from artwork fur- 
nished by students of your art depart- 
ment, may be made entirely of t 
and rule or a die cut window. It can 
be printed in more than one color, as 
many are. 


N OW WITH our rough dummy we 
are ready for preparation of the 
copy. The page size of your book 
should not be less than 8'4x11, nor 
larger than 914x124, or in between 
as this is considered standard for an- 
nuals and will cut economically out 
of a standard stock sheet. The body 
type should never be smaller than 8-pt. 
but preferably 10-pt. leaded. It can 
be set 10-pt. solid and hand leaded or 
set 10 on 11 or 12-pt. slug. Consult 
your printer but use a type that is 
easily read and by its simple dignity is 
attractive. 


The type tor the headings should 
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be from 18 to 30-point and harmonize 
with the body type. Of course, this 
type after selected should be used 
throughout the book. Avoid bold face 
type for emphasis in body matter, use 
italics. Pages facing each other should 
balance and harmonize. The type 
should be set in two or three columns. 
Lines containing less than 30 charact- 
ers or over 50 characters should be 
avoided. 


Printer’s measure is in points and 
picas. There are 72 points to the inch 
or 6 picas to the inch. 


From your rough dummy you now 
know the approximate space to be 
filled and what titles, captions and sub- 
heads to prepare. By character count 
you know approximately how much 
typewritten manuscript is needed. Se- 
lect good titles and captions that will 
attract the reader’s attention. Use sub- 
heads to break up solid masses of type. 
Typewrite all your final copy on one 
side of sheet and double space it be- 
fore submitting to printer. Check and 
recheck for proper grammatical con- 
struction, such as punctuation, para- 
graphing, spelling, etc. Be sure all 
proper names are correctly spelled. 
Make your copy brief, interesting and 
to the point. Do not write copy just 
to fill space. Identify all illustrations. 


After the printer receives your copy 
he sets the body matter and subheads 
on the linotype and the captions by 
hand. His proofreader then checks it 
against your manuscript and corrects 
errors made by the printer. The print- 
er’s corrected proof is then submitted 
to you in galley form. You read and 
make necessary corrections of any er- 
rors you may find. If not familiar with 
proofreaders’ marks, write corrections 
on margin ct galley proofs and re- 
turn to the printer. 

In reading your proofs pay particu- 
lar attention to the following: Typo- 
gtaphical errors; transpositions; re- 
peated words or characters; copy left 
out; wrong-fonts; indentions; broken 
letters; uneven spacing between words; 


quotation inccmpleted; poor align- 
ment; words or lines not centered; cuts 
turned upside down; uneven space be- 
tween paragraphs; numerical order of 
page numbers; the correct agreement 
of subject and predicate, especially in 
a long sentence; correcting faulty 
punctuation; checking the connection 
between display heading and reading 
matter following it; watching for cap- 
tion under proper cut, especially where 
words “left” or “right” indicate its 
position; check the uniform spelling 
of proper names; watch for inconsist- 
encies in ccmpounding; watch for 
words where the “s” of “ed” has not 
been set, making the plural or parti- 
ciple incomplete; correct improper 
divisions; watch for split infinitives; 
note changes from first person to third 
and check those which have not been 
made; check against calendar for ac- 
curacy of day and date. 


HE PRINTER will again make 
the necessary corrections and re- 
turn corrected galley proofs along 
with proofs of headings and captions 
to you for pasting up your original 
rough dummy. This you do and return 
to printer. From this the printer makes 
up his page proofs and returns to you 
for your final ok. 

Now some pages may be short of 
copy, others may be over, The editor 
will then have to furnish more copy 
or instruct printer to lead out. If over- 
set it will be necessary to kill some 
copy by careful editing. However, re- 
member that the body matter is set 
on linotype and sometimes one change 
in one line will necessitate resetting 
a whole paragraph which is considered 
author’s alterations and chargeable. 

Changes made in original copy at 
any time after printer has set the type 
are considered author’s alterations so 
again let me emphasize; prepare your 
copy correctly and legibly and save 
time and money for yourself as well as 
your princer. 

With the page make-up ok’d, the 
printer proceeds to impose the forms 
or layout the type pages in a chase 
properly spaced and arranged to print 
and fold in signatures. After the 
forms are locked in chase and locked 
on bed of press the pressman then 
makes them ready and puts his ink in 
the fountain. In make-ready the press- 
man has to pack the cylinder or cut 
out packing to allow for slight varia- 
tions in height of type faces or cuts 
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so that forms will print uniformily. 
Choose a reputable shop in order to 
be assured of good presswork. P 
or careless make-ready or failure to 
keep rollers and forms clean may spoil 
the final result. Print it in black or a 
dark ink on a white or ivory paper 
that harmonizes. 


A FTER the forms are printed and 
backed up, the sheets go to the 
bindery for the final operations. The 
forms are folded into signatures, the 
cover is folded. Signatures are then, 
while still folded, gathered one into 
the other and then into the folded 
cover so that the middle of the book 
can be opened onto a saddle of the 
stitching machine and stitched. The 
book is now ready for final trimming 
and wrapping. In the case of a hard- 
bound or case-bound book, the opera- 
tions are the same as above except in 
the steps preceding the covering of 
the book. The folded signatures are 
gathered one on top of the other and 
then sewed oz flat wire stitched. They 
are then trimmed and ‘the cover is 
glued on. 


Should you desire to use bleed cuts, 
the operations will be the same except 
more room must be allowed for grip- 
pers on the press and final trimming. 
Also your margins will have to bal- 
ance accordingly to avoid the appear- 
ance of crowding and still maintain 
harmony and legibility. 

In choosing a paper stock, you 
should select a good folding enamel 
either glossy or dull finished in ivory 
or white, bearing always in mind that 
all factors making up the final re- 
sult must harmonize. For example: on 
an ivory colored stock a dark brown 
or brown black ink might be pleasing 
or green black or blue black might be 
used on the white enamel instead of a 
regular halftone black. 


There are several sizes and weights 
of enameled or coated paper available. 
However, the most commonly used 
and stocked by printers is 25 x 38 and 
35 x 45 in 70, 80 or 100-pound weights. 
If your book has 32 pages or more I 
would recommend 80-pound weight. 
Less than 32 pages, 80-pound or 100- 


pound. 


INALLY, always keep in mind 

that this annual or yearbook of 
yours represents the only printed rec- 
ord or history of the activities of your 
school during 1940-41. Therefore, 
make it attractive and something you 
will be proud to show your friends, 
relatives or your children in years to 
come. It is your only memoir of your 


high school days. 


In closing, let me again emphasize 
the following: 
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a. Apportion your budget in order 
to secure good engravings. Use 
a case bound cover if possible but 
do not spend too much money 
on either at the expense of the 
printer. After all, he manufac- 
tures or produces your book. He 
must have good paper and good 
engravings and along with good 
presswork and careful bindery 
operations will do a job that will 
reflect credit to you and all par- 
ties concerned. Don’t crowd your 
printer at the last minute and al- 
ways expect a first class job. It 
takes time to register and prop- 
erly make a form ready on the 
press. Also, bindery operations 
must not be hurried. A signa- 
ture slightly off fold will spoil the 
finest layout. 

b. Select a good legible roman type 
face with harmonizing display 
heads. Allow plenty of space for 
margins and space .out between 
lines. Break your straight matter 
with sub heads and avoid bold 
face in body matter. Make your 
copy and captions brief, attrac- 
tive, interesting, and to the point. 
Don’t make your annual a mass 
of type with pictures here and 
there. 

c. Seek the counsel of a good printer 
as he is anxious to help you and 
takes great pride in his craft. A 
good looking annual pleases him 
and gives you a satisfied feeling ot 
a job well done. 


Daily Went To Town 


Ballard High School in Seattle was 
pleased as punch with the Medalist 
rating its yearbook, The Shingle, re- 
ceived in the 1940 Critique and Con- 
test. A two column head and the pic- 
tures of the faculty adviser, Warren 
M. Hazzard, the editor, Mary Ann 
Parrish, and a member of the staff, 
Keith Anderson, recently selected as 
editor of the 1941 Shingle, told the 
story in the daily paper. The’ story 
complimented the school on its rating, 
compared it with other Pacific Coast 
awards and listed all the members of 
the publication’s staff. 


New Film Service 


Film Information Service, a cooper- 
ative enterprise, hopes to serve as a 
clearing house and central source for 
film information—commercial, indus- 
trial—and invites school memberships. 
It hopes to do for the schools what the 
U. S. Film Service did, since June 30, 
1940, out of existence. A monthly 
Bulletin will help the subscribers. 
Headquarters are in the Hearst Tower 
Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 





CSPA Contest Entries 
Filed At Yale Library 


Nearly 10,000 newspapers and maga- 
zines and approximately 500 yearbooks 
from the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association files have been forwarded 
to the Yale University Library where 
they are being classified and catalog- 
ued for future use by students of edu- 
cation and others. 


These included twenty-three bound 
volumes of newspapers from the 1939 
Contest, fifty-three packages of un- 
bound newspapers and magazines, and 
thirty-six packages of the 1937, 1938 
and 1939 yearbooks. 


Because of space limitations, it is im- 
possible to keep any appreciable num- 
ber of contest entries in the CSPA 
office. The entries for each year are 
kept on file until November or Decem- 
ber of the same year when they are 
disposed of to make room for the new 
entries which begin to come in shortly 
before Christmas. Yearbook entries 
are kept on the shelve: for approxi- 
mately two years. 


Several years ago some 25,000 or 
more were sent to the Library of the 
American Antiquarian Society in Wor- 
cester, Mass., one of the most famous 
centers in the world for newspapers 
and other periodicals. After two or 
three years, the CSPA publications be- 
came a problem for their volume was 
more than the Library anticipated. 
Each year, the bound volumes of news- 
papers prepared especially for the 
Convention exhibits are loaned to the 
Teachers College Library for the use 
of students there and are returned to 
the Association headquarters when the 
next group are available. Other schools 
desirous of the publications are also 
accommodated to the best of the As- 
sociation’s ability. 


New Director for 
WNYIPA 


Thomas A. Boris, promotion editor 
of The Buffalo Evening News, has 
taken over the directorship of the 
Western New York Interscholastic 
Press Association. Mr. Boris has been 
in newspaper work for about fifteen 
years. His work has ranged from re- 
porter to promotion manager. David 
Peugeot, former director of the WNY 
iPA, is now the editor of the children’s 
page of The Buffalo Evening News 
and conducts a .children’s program 
over WEBR, one of Buffalo’s radio 


stations. 
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My America-- As Seen Through Refugee Eyes 


‘By MARIO DE ORCHIS 


ARIO DE ORCHIS, seventeen 

years old, is editor of The Cen- 

tralite, grade 12B, Central High 
School in Providence, Rhode Island. 


He was born in Naples, Italy, in 
1923, and came to America when he 
was ten years old. His father, Vin- 
cenzo De Orchis, was a journalist in 
Naples, and in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. In the United States he has 
founded 2nd edited Italian American 
papers. He founded one paper in 
Pueblo, Colorado, and has worked on 
The Italian Echo and more recently on 
The Italo-American Tribune in Provi- 
dence. 

Young Mario handled these inter- 
views with an understanding touch. 
They are reprinted here as an indica- 
tion of what America’s adopted young 
people think about this country. 


¢ ¢ €¢ 


GERMAN REFUGEE TELLS 
STIRRING STORY 


There is no other person in Central 
High School today who can better ap- 
preciate our principles of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, than lit- 
tle 12-year-old Margo David. To 
Margo, America means a lot more than 
forty-eight states and 130 million peo- 
ple—it means freedom; freedom to 
live, freedom to worship, freedom to 
say and to think and to feel everything 
that is in her heart without fear of 
persecution and hatred. America for 
her has proved to be the peace and 
quiet after a terrifying storm—a storm 
that forced her family from one coun- 
try to another, and finally across the 
Atlantic to the “Promised Land.” 
America for her has really proved to 
be, “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness!” 

She was standing in front of a large 
map of the world down in Room 20 
when I first saw her. She was small 
and timid, and very pretty. Her dark 
eyes flashed, and she smiled as I spoke 
to her. “Margo David?” I queried. 
“I am she”, she answered, a little un- 
certain of her English. I had been told 
that she spoke German, French, and 
Italian fluently, so I began our inter- 
view in Italian. “Well, Margo”, I 
asked, “How do you like our school?” 
“Oh, I like it fine”, she answered, 
speaking Italian beautifully. “The stu- 
dents and teachers are all so very nice 
tome. Yes, I like it very much”. 

She told me that she was born. in 
Germany March 4; 1928, which made 
her only about twelve ahd a half years 
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old. Her father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ugo David, who now live on 
Pine Street, were both German born, 
but they were Jews, and therefore, ac- 
cording to Hitler, not really German. 
The Davids were obliged to leave their 
native land. They took a train for 
Holland where they spent some time in 
the home of a relative. Soon how- 
ever, the Davids packed their belong- 
ings and crossed the border into 


Margo Shows Wanderings 


France. For one year, Margo lived 
and made friends with all the little 
French children in her neighborhood 
in Nice. But the peace and happiness 
that Mr. David sought for his family 
was not to be found here. Once again 
the little family moved. This time 
across the Alps to Fiume, Italy. There 
at the foot of the snow-capped moun- 
tains, Margo began again the whole 
process of learning the language and 
customs of her little friends. Five 
years the Davids lived in Italy, happy 
and contented. Then the drums of 
war began to roll, and Mussolini pre- 
pared the nation for war. 


Hastily the Davids packed what be- 
longings they could, and for forty days 
and forty nights they waited at the 
border before the Fascist government 
finally allowed them to leave the coun- 
try and pass through Ugoslavia into 
Greece. All of Europe seemed slowly 
to be going mad. There was only one 
place, one haven, far across the Atlan- 
tic where the family could find the 
long-sought peace and happiness for 
which their hearts yearned. And so 
Margo and her family turned their 
eyes to the West and sailed from Ath- 
ens for the “land of freedom.” The 
journey took them to Messina, Sicily, 
and then through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar to Lisbon, Portugal. Finally, only 


a little over two months ago, the fam- 
ily crossed the Atlantic and gazed at 
the Statue of Liberty as their boat 
sailed up New York Harbor. They 
had found “Home”. 

Her eyes sparkled with a strange 
light as she finished her story. For a 
minute I was at a loss for words. I 
think I knew then what was in her 
heart. “Margo”, I said, “Of all the 
countries you visited, which did you 
like the best?” “America!” she said, 
pronouncing each syllable as if it was 
precious to her. “Why, Margo”, I 
asked, “Why?” I shall never forget 
the look in her eyes as she spoke that 
word. [I shall certainly never be able 
to describe it with mere words. “Lib- 
erty!” she said, and I saw before me 
the same spirit that must have burned 
in the hearts of Washington, Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln. I saw before me 
living Americanism! 

Today Margo David sits at her desk 
happier than she has ever been in all 
of her twelve years. Today, Margo 
David is an American! 

a 


ENGLISH REFUGEE DESCRIBES 
WAR IN EUROPE 


Two girl refugees from Europe, one 
German and another English, whose 
nations today are struggling in the 
most disastrous and bloodiest war in 
history, met today in The Centralite 
Office, and their little hands clasped 
in a warm greeting of friendship and 
understanding — understanding _be- 
cause both, strange as it may seem, 
are victims of the ruthless actions of 
the same man, because both have 
found peace and security within the 
borders of our country, because both 
have found in America the real mean- 
ing of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. One, the German, was lit- 
tle twelve-year-old Margo David, 
whose story I told in the last issue of 
The Centralite. The other, was fif- 
teen-year-old Marjorie Maxfield, who 
left her native England in order to 
escape the murderous bombers of Nazi 
Germany. It is Marjorie’s story that 
I shall tell today. 


Marjorie Patricia Maxfield is the 
perfect picture of an English girl; 
quiet, conservative, attentive, and very, 
very lady-like, with twinkling brown 
eyes and pretty dimples. She told me, 
speaking with a soft English accent, 
that although she was born in New 
York City, she spent most of her life 


(Continued on Page 15) 





Features of the 


TAFF members of the West High 
Times, West High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, studied the 

pages of their exchange papers, under 
the direction of their adviser, E. R. 
Newstrand. 


Their objectives were to find fea- 
tures that were well written, worth- 
while, interesting, and original in 
treatment. The features selected are 
presented with the hope that they will 
provide suggestions for other papers— 
suggestions not found in every high 
school journalism textbook. 


IN THE OWL ... 


® An Evening of Entertainment has 
been plarined by the Dramatics class. 
Three plays that are designed to ap- 
peal to all will be presented this eve- 
ning. For particulars, read the story 
on this page. 

® With Spring Comes Spring Fever 
and also the Annual Booster’s Vodvil. 
Tryouts for club skits are to be held 
tonight. Don’t forget to try out, and 
help make this Vodvil the best yet. 

® Romance Also Comes With Spring. 
See the stock market report on the 
feature page showing how some of the 
affairs are rating. 


® Track Season is on, and a large 
number of boys have turned out for 
the different events. See the Sport 
Page to find out what the prospects of 
this season are. 

® Have You Seen The Hobbies on 
display in the Library? Don’t miss the 
interesting hobbies of students in this 
school. 


® The Council has been active these 
past few weeks considering, discussing, 
and acting upon many subjects. For a 
detailed list of their activities, read the 
story on this page. 
The Owl, 
Boulder (Colo.) High School. 

Comment: 

Put the spotlight on your main news and 
features in each edition of your newspaper. 
Try this type of boxed feature. It’s worth 
while to advertise what’s in store for the 
readers of your pages. Don’t let them over- 
look your major articles. 


PEEKING 
In The 
ROOMS 


Current events are to be stressed in 
history and social science classes this 
year due to the fast-moving events of 
this day and age. “Our Times’ is the 
current event paper selected for these 
classes. 

* * * * 

Biology students went on a field trip 
down by the lake September 6. They 
brought back the usual collection of 


Ten 


Month — 


frogs along with dragon-fly skeletons, 

a wild cucumber, bugs, leaves, a blood 

sucker, crayfish, a butterfly and a va- 

riety of toadstools. 
* * * * 

The economic geography class is 
studying the dairy industry because it 
is so prominent in Minnesota. 

* * * 

All over the state, the trend is to- 
ward smaller agriculture classes. This 
trend is believed to be due to the poor 
prices for farm products. 

** * & 

Business relations classes have been 
studying communication. Actual prac- 
tice will be part of their work in using 
the dial phone. 

* * * * 

In the shop department, the seventh 
grade is studying the lumbering in- 
dustry. The eighth grade is doing me- 
chanical drawing. Ninth and tenth 
graders are doing sheet metal and me- 
chanical drafting. The first project of 
the eleventh and twelfth grades is to 
survey and draw plans of the school 
grounds and buildings. 

The Mora Mirror, 
Mora (Minn.) High School. 
Comment: 

Classrooms as a source for news is too 
often overlooked. True, the big stories are 
covered, but the smaller items are slighted. 
A column of this sort can include some- 
thing from practically every classroom. 


PUNAHOU 
PEOPLE 


Peggy West, ’36, has announced her 
engagement to Richard Pressly Scott, 
34. Mr. Scott is now attending West 
Point. 

ee 

Nathan Tracy, °38, is working at 

Hawaiian Pine. 
ee 

Pauline King, ’42, will return some- 
time in October when Congress ad- 
journs. 

ee 

Buddy Farden, 39, is backfield of 
the Santa Clara football team. 

ee 

Demetra Noble, ’40, Elizabeth Hind, 
40, and Franny Trotter, ’40, are all 
at Mills College this year. 

ee 


Bill Harkins, ex ’42, writes that he 
is having a hard time getting back into 
the swing of school. 

ee 

Tommy Wahl, ex ’42, is going to 
a Catholic school in Sacramento and 
wishes that he could come back here. 

ee 

Ethel Goo Nip, ’34, has twin girls 
born October 3 at Kapiolani Hospital. 


Helen Walker, ’34, was married last 
week to Dr. D. B. Mackay. The wed. 
ding took place in New York. The 


couple will make their home in Eng.- 


land. 


George F. Campbell, ex ’31, was 
married a week ago Friday to Thelma 


Price of Ferndale, Calif. 
ee 


Eleanor Tompson, ’40, who is at- 
tending Whitman College, is writing 
for their paper, “The Pioneer.” 

Punahou, 
Oahu High School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Comment: 

Alumni news should be found in every 
high school newspaper. Big stories should 
appear with regular big treatment. Those 
smaller personals can best be treated in this 
manner, with a good head to set it off. 


FOOD DEVOURED AT JEFF 
NOURISHES UNCLE SAM 


By Margery Sandfield 


Health for sale! For sale every 
day in the school cafeteria. “And the 
best way to help Uncle Sam is to keep 
well by getting well-balanced meals 
regularly”, says Miss Emma Pirie, 
head of Home Economics in San An- 
tonio. 

What Jeff students eat every day 
is the major problem of Mrs. C. N. 
Woodlee, head of the cafeteria. Girls, 
she says, lean heavily on salads and 
consume most of the 400 sold every 
day in the huge gray-green dining 
room. 

Boys satisfy their red-blooded vital- 
ity mainly with meat and_ starchy 
foods. The 1400 sandwiches and 300 
hamburgers eaten daily are bought 
chiefly by boys. If they do patronize 
the sandwich counter, the girls usually 
take such sandwiches as cottage cheese 
nut concoctions. 


String beans is the favorite vege- 
table, says Mrs. Woodlee. 

As for drinks, 900 bottles of milk, 
fifty grapefruit, fifteen tomato juice 
allay the mighty thirst of Jefferson 
daily. 

Sweets? A total of 335 nickle bars 
of candy, 100 penny bars, 250 ice 
cream cones, and 140 ice cream novel- 
ties a day testify to the school’s appe- 
tite for sugary products. 


And one must chew, but definitely, 
so the cafeteria sells 500 packages of 
gum with Dentyne leading output. 

Jefferson Declaration, 
Jefferson High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Comment: 

This feature story is well written. Any 
school with a cafeteria has a source of news 
too often neglected. Here’s one feature 
story of many that can be obtained from 
your school cafeteria. 
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Private Division To Learn, Chat, Listen 


GAIN this March private school 
editors will have the opportun- 
ity of hearing an outstanding 

speaker and of exchanging stimulating 
ideas with students from all parts of 


the United States. 


Again they will have a chance to 
enjoy a banquet in the delightful at- 
mosphere of the Hotel Astor and to 
make interesting acquaintances at the 
social get-together. 


And again they will have the pleas- 
ure of dancing to the music of the 
Poly Prep Country Day School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., orchestra. All of this 
part of the program is scheduled for 
Friday afternoon, March 14, starting 
at 12 noon. 


Only one other meeting for the 
Private School Division is planned— 
the combined Clinic and Discussion 
forum arranged for the opening day 
of the Convention, Thursday after- 
noon, March 13, on the campus at Co- 
lumbia University. There delegates 
will bring their newspapers and maga- 
zines for analysis and criticism by ex- 
perienced advisers; and here they may 
ask questions and join in the discussion 
of problems peculiar to preparatory 
school publications. 


HE Private School Division of the 

CSPA was organized in 1936. Un- 
til that year publications in the private 
schools had no way to communicate 
with one another within their own 
sphere. Neither were they able to 
realize the possibilities of their indi- 
vidual set-up. By the same token they 
were not able to solve problems that 
might never trouble publications in 


Poly Prep Orchestra will play for CSPA Private Schools Luncheon at Hotel Astor March 14 


other schools. This obstacle to inter- 
school communication was solved by 
organizing the new division. Almost 
from its inception the organization 
proved its worth to student editor and 
adviser alike. 

It has enjoyed progressive growth 
year by year. More than 230 private 
school editors and advisers attended 
the 1940 Convention. An increase is 
expected again this year. 

Officers of the organization are: J. 
Kenneth Snyder, York Collegiate In- 
stitute, York County Academy, chair- 


man; Miss Alice White, Greenwich 
Academy, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
vice-chairman; and Charles S. Mitch- 
ell, Poly Prep County Day School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., secretary. 


Literary Supplement 


Literary Highlights, a literary sup- 
plement to the Hugenot Herald of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., High School, 
made its first appearance on December 
20. The four-page supplement contains 
stories, poetry, essay and reviews. 


Education Isn’t the Cat’s Meow 


oe and the lighter touch 
are essential to the success of any 
reader-minded newspaper. This treat- 
ment is to be encouraged on school 
papers particularly. 

Ethel Bold of The Girls High Rec- 
ord, The Girls High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is one of the few people on that 
paper who have tried the feature 
touch. It pleased Miss Etta Weiss, 
the adviser. Progress always pleases 
The Review. Here is Ethel’s story. 


The second day of the new semes- 
ter, September 10, to be exact, there 
was excitement extraordinary as Girls’ 
High enjoyed the presence of a visitor. 
The visitor, apparently, did not enjoy 
Girls’ High very much, for she scamp- 
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ered down the halls with a bewildered 
look on her bewhiskered face. The be- 
wilderment was probably due to the 
screams, ejaculations, and near-hys- 
teria which greeted her presence. 
Tidings of her arrival had reached 
the remotest corners of Girls’ High, 
and despite the fact that the world 
does not consider our visitor a celeb- 
rity, she became one in the eyes of the 
faculty and student body. Our stu- 
dents, however, were not appreciative 
of her scholarly attitude. Displaying 
a penchant for literature, the celebrity 
was seen near the library, gazing with 
great cat eyes at the multitudes of 
books, students, and freshies. Then 
she turned her thoughts into classical 
channels and floated into a nearby 


Latin class from which she was hastily 
embarqued into the hall with all the 
pomp of a maiden voyage. 

Confused, dazed, and very fright- 
ened, our visitor lifted nose and feet 
into the air and headed with full speed 
to the Auditorium. And thereby hangs 
a sad tale. Hardly had she collected 
her dignity, when confusion reigned 
once more, because of her unexpected 
visit and because—she was herself. 


Then it happened—a pair of firm 
hands seized her from nowhere at all, 
and the next moment poor Puss was 
on the fire escape outside of the au- 
ditorium, wondering with disillusioned 
eyes at the closed door and thinking 
the thoughts that scholarly cats usual- 


ly think. 


Eleven 












N the spring a young man’s fancy 

may turn to more romantic 

thoughts, but milady’s invariably 
turn to the fascinating problem of 
whether it be flowers or feathers, and 
whether it be worn atop or atilt her 
curly locks for the coming of the first 
robin. From nursery school to college, 
wardrobe problems are of real import 
to every girl. She thinks clothes and 
her school days are happier if she gets 
fashionwise answers to her clothes 
problems. Because then of a need for 
fashion information in the daily rou- 
tine of the average school girl, plus 
the fact that she prefers to read about 
fashions for her, we feel that the fash- 
ion volume has a real place in the 
school newspaper. 

Acting upon the suggestion that the 
addition of a fashion column compe- 
tition would encourage the develop- 
ment of many such departments in the 
hundreds of scholastic newspapers en- 
tered in the annual competition, Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association 
presents the first Fashion Column Con- 
test in school press history this year. 
Through the courtesy of R. H. Macy 
and Company and a committee of 
fashion experts, competent judging 
will be accorded each entry. To the 
winning fashion column two prizes will 
be awarded, a traveling plaque to be 
kept by the staff of the winning news- 
paper for the year and a locket duly 
inscribed for the fashion editor. 


RIGINALITY will be the first 

consideration in the contest. Suit- 
ability to the reader needs also will 
be carefully considered by fashion- 
trained arbiters of modes for teen age 
girls. Undoubtedly a quality to be 
sought by a fashion editor is the sig- 
nificance which a. reader attaches to 
the material presented in the column. 
Authenticity of information and _ ac- 
curacy of fashion predictions will be 
expected by the judges. 

Each school newspaper or magazine 
containing a fashion column submitted 
in the Seventeenth Annual Contest 
for newspapers and magazines con- 
ducted by Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association is eligible for considera- 
tion in the Fashion Column Contest. 
Selection will be made by the judges 
from the copies submitted. This first 
year of the Fashion Column Contest 
the award will be made to the best 
single column rather than to the best 
column seriés of inserts appearing in 
ome newspaper during the course of 
the year. 

Distinguished in the field of fash- 
ion are-the three judges who will serve 
this year. They are all members of 
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The Glass of Fashion Can Become a Column 


the editorial staffs of leading fashion 
magazines or fashion editors of news- 
papers. Virginia Pope is fashion edi- 
tor of the New York Times, Gertrude 
Bailey holds the same pesition on the 
New York World-Telegram, and Vir- 
ginia Hanson is college editor of 
Mademoiselle. They will render de- 


cisions of fashion authority. 


A DDING another high note to the 
gala Commodore luncheon which 
winds up conventioneering each year 
will be the presentation of the Fashion 
Column Award. Mr. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, CSPA Director and Master of 
Ceremonies, will introduce Miss Va- 
leria Gendell, fashion ordinator for 
Macy’s Youth Center, who will an- 
nounce the winner and present the 
beautiful R. H. Macy Plaque to the 
editor of the winning newspaper. Espe- 
cially designed for the fashion editor 
herself will be a locket which will bear 
a suitable inscription. The plaque will 
remain in the possession of the win- 
ning staff for the duration of the year; 
the locket will become a personal pos- 
session of the fashion columnist her- 


self. 
“Skillfully handled, a fashion col- 


umn may arouse real awareness to 
what is good taste for the girl in her 
teens”, stated Miss Helen M. E. Mc- 
Carthy, president of the Advisers’ As- 
sociation of CSPA. Miss McCarthy 


stated that she has ever been conscious 
of the desire the school girl has to be 
fashion right. Before she began her 
school press work Miss McCarthy was 
engaged in fashion merchandising and 
advertising copywriting. “The fashion 
shows which I put on for PTA, col- 
lege, and school groups always were 
the most spontaneous”, Miss McCar- 
thy declared. “The girls were actually 
seeking authentic information. It was 
not only about the new color charts 
and the dafhest new bonnets, but about 
serious questions they were concerned: 
When could you wear sports clothes 
to a tea dance? Were earrings proper 
for the teens? Often I asked why 
their publications did not offer a real, 
honest-to-goodness ‘Fashion Firsts’ 
column. However, the suggestion in 
most instances fell on deaf ears for 
few such fashion service departments 
have appeared”, concluded Miss Mc- 
Carthy. 

Steady attention to the trends in 
color, line and design is essential on 
the part of the fashion editor. Ex- 
amination of current advertisements in 
local papers, fashion magazines, and 
window displays provides a basis for 
fashion predictions which the school 
newspaper readers will find signficant. 
Our school uses a monthly bulletin 
board display to provide fashion in- 
formation and to advertise the pub- 
lication. 





Yearbook Division Program 


This division will be handled by Mr. A. A. Lubersky, Vice Presi- 
dent, The S. K. Smith Company, The David J. Molloy Plant, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 
Thursday, March 13, 2:30 p.m.: 


Improving the Breed—a Better Annual Than Last Year’s, but Not 


a More Expensive One. 
Friday, March 14, 9:30 a.m.: 


Special Advice on Better Results from Photography and Engraving 


Contracts on Your Annual. 
Friday, March 14, 2:30 p.m.: 


The Yearbook Clinic—Specific Recommerdations for Improvement 
of Your Annual. (Bring copies of your 1940 annual and if possible a 


copy of your 1939 book.) * 
Saturday, March 15, 9:00 a.m.: 


The Yearbook Clinic—Making Your Annual the Better Book You 
Want It to Be. (Bring copies of your 1940 annual and if possible a 


copy of your 1939 book.) * 


* These meetings are devoted to rendering constructive criticism based 


upon previous years’ books. It is necessary that you bring copies of 
your past books to secure this service. 
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School Papers Influence Public Relations 


By HAROLD D. STEWARD 
Principal, Fifteenth Avenue School 


Newark, New Jersey 


This approach to the school publication as an important cog 
in the school’s public relations program was presented before a 
joint meeting of the New Jersey Elementary School Press Asso- 
ciation and the New Jersey Publications’ Advisers’ Association at 
Atlantic City, N. J.. November 8, 1940. 


LL of us believe that our way of 

life is being seriously threatened. 

All of us believe that Education 
can and “must play a central role in 
the defense of American Democracy”. 
“Education for the common defense!” 
We hear this on every hand. It 
could well be used to define the funda- 
mental purpose underlying the activi- 
ties of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Dr. Dykstra, President of the 
University of Wisconsin and Director 
of the 1940 Selective Service, puts the 
same idea this way: “American prob- 
lems today all lie in the field of edu- 
cation”. And, President Roosevelt 
closed his annual American Education 


Week message with the significant 
words: “What the schools do may 
prove in the Jong run more decisive 
than any other factor in preserving 
the form of government we cherish”. 


Again, as always, the burden falls 
upon education. And, what the schools 
can accomplish depends upon us, and 
upon what the public thinks of us. It 
is axiomatic to say that the better the 
people understand, and the more 
thoroughly they believe in our philos- 
ophy, our objectives and our proce- 
dures, the greater will be their moral 
and financial support. Public indiffer- 
ence, public ignorance of what we are 
doing, outright public antagonism or 
political interference can materially 
obstruct our efforts. This has been 
especially true since the depression. 
Decline in population and inadequate 
finances have been the reasons given 
for retrenchment—retrenchment all too 
often in the wrong places. The answer 
to these difficulties is obviously closer 
cooperation between the school people 
and the public. An intelligent, well- 
planned program of school interpre- 
tation, a public relations program, if 
you please, has become increasingly 
imperative. Though such all-inclusive 
program is a part of any Superintend- 
ent’s technique, each individual school 
can have its own. 


Ever since there were parents, chil- 
dren, schools and teachers in our dem- 
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ocratic society, this matter of public 
relations has had to be seriously con- 
sidered. Millard Kennedy, in _ his 
“Schoolmaster of Yesterday”, tells 
amusing incidents of how the Kennedy 
family maintained order and discipline 
in their one-room schools, but at the 
same time retained the respect of the 
pupils and the community. The prob- 
lem in those days was comparatively 
simple. The teacher was a part and 
parcel of the community—a leader in 
its social and cultural life. Everyone 
knew the teacher, and he in turn knew 
everyone. His own personality made 
his public relations easy or difficult. 


ODAY, the problem of public re- 

lations is not quite so simple. Mass 
education in buildings, housing twelve 
to fifteen hundred pupils or even more, 
has separated teacher and pupil, teach- 
er and parent. The old personal con- 
tacts with the community are gone— 
yet “the school is still completely sur- 
rounded by the public”. 

Whether we have planned a definite 
program or not, all of us are doing 
something about public relations. It is 
our job to become still more conscious 
of the relation of our particular school 
to its immediate community and to 
make it our business to sell the school 
and the things it stands for to the par- 
ents and the general public. Along 
with our assemblies, exhibits, posters, 
bulletin boards, commencements, re- 
port cards, health work, personal inter- 
views with parents, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, open-house days, and hand- 
books we will find the school paper an 
effective instrument of school publicity. 

School publicity through the school 
paper is effective for these three rea- 
sons: 


1. The school paper reaches an 
audience somewhat ready and willing 
to believe. By and large, the people do 
want to help the schools and do be- 
lieve in education. They are just a bit 
uncertain of what we are doing and 
why. A little more consideration, dis- 
cussion and explanation on our part 
will make them staunch allies. 


2. Along with each paper goes the 
contagious enthusiasm of the young- 
ster who purchased it. While he doesn’t 
always grasp our purposes, he does 
insist that his parents read the paper 
and is Johnny-on-the-spot to answer 
their questions and further their un- 
derstanding of the news presented. 


3. The school paper goes into a 
large percentage of the homes in the 
community. If our own school can be 
taken as a criterion, the school paper 
reaches about 75% of the homes. With 
an enrollment of 1,400, we sell an 
average of 600 copies. Allowing, sta- 
tistically, not biologically, 134 child 
per family, we find that 1,400 children 
represent approximately 800 families. 
When six hundred out of eight hun- 
dred families see a paper, such a cir- 
lation is valuable. Advertisers in 
adult publications pay on the basis of 
circulation. The wider the circulation, 
the higher the rate. To us this oppor- 
tunity to advertise is free. 


OW, that our audience is assured, 

how can we make the paper an 
efficient publicity medium? How can 
we make it appeal to pupils, parents, 
and to the general public? 


1. Produce a good publication. The 
better the paper, the greater the credit 
that reflects upon the school. The 
staff, the pupils and the parents are 
proud of the product. Parents and 
non-parents, alike, will assume that if 
the school does this job well, it will do 
others just as efficiently. 


2. Use the school paper to develop 
school morale. We speak of school at- 
mosphere, wholesome school spirit, 
and school traditions. The paper is 
helping to build up these traditions, in 
helping to create this atmosphere. It 
is contributing to the school’s individ- 
uality; and at the same time is inter- 
preting these traditions to the public. 
Every good school has its traditions— 
Eton, Groton, Rugby and your own. 


3. Extend your news department to 
include community happenings. The 
dedication of a new playground, a new 
church, a new park, or a housing pro- 
ject is important to both school and 
community. Should your school hap- 
pen to be one of the new community 
schools—the center of education, recre- 
ation and social life for the adults as 
well as the children—then, school news 
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and community news are almost in- 
separable. 

4. Prepare a special edition for 
your school’s anniversary. To our way 
of thinking, the special edition we pre- 
pared on the occasion of our school’s 
Fortieth Anniversary had a definite ap- 
peal to the parents, many of whom 
had also attended Fifteenth Avenue. 
In such an issue, the part played by 
the school in the life of the community 
can be brought into focus and a finer 
appreciation of its services developed. 


5. Run feature articles on the his- 
tory of the community. Every neigh- 
borhood has interesting legends of 
early days that the newcomers never 
heard of. Legend has it that a man, his 
wagon and team of horses disappeared 
in quicksand in West Park, Newark, 
near our sthoo!. The story pleased the 
readers of the school paper. 

Old mansions, perhaps full of ghosts 
of their earlier residents, can tell many 
good tales. Three years ago a prize for 
the best bit of imaginative writing in a 
scholastic publication was given to the 
one who wrote an interview between 
“The Old Shaw Mansion and the 
Garage Next Door”. The school, as a 
major project, might write the history 
of the community, and publish it in 
serial form in the school paper. 


business men and others, seeking an- 
swers to such questions as: 

a. “What quality do you want 
most in your employees?” 

b. “What is the best preparation 
for newspaper work?”—Our 
editor a term or two ago inter- 
viewed the City Editor of the 
Newark Evening News to get 
the answer to that one. 


7. Include in your news interesting 
facts about the teachers. Items telling 
of graduate work teachers are doing 
will reveal to parents that teachers 
must constantly study to keep up with 
the procession. These are news stories 
just as important as accounts of their 
vacation trips. 

8. Publicize the special agencies 
that cooperate with the school when- 
ever possible. When the Children’s Li- 
brarian from the City Library visits 
the school, write it up. Advertise the 
Community Chest, the Red Cross, and 
the Christmas Seals. 


9. Devote a special column to school 
salesmanship. Some especially strong 
feature of the school could be selected 
and written up—seemingly for the pu- 
pils. The parents would either read it 
for themselves, or hear about it from 
their children. Or, if the Principal 


desired to modify certain procedures, 


parents might become slightly disturb- 
ed by the change, he can quietly and 
subtly pave the way by a tactful and 
judicious paragraph or two in this 
column. 

10. Use the school paper “to put 
over” civic projects. Many activities 
suggest themselves immediately: clean- 
up campaign, care of school property, 
safety (in school, on the street and at 
home), a school garden. All of these 
make a better school, better boys and 
girls, better citizens. Parents will be- 
come familiar with these efforts to 
make the school clean, safe and more 
attractive. Mayhap, your efforts may 
carry over into the homes themselves. 


ery a program, as I have outlined, 
will surely help to bring about a 
better understanding of the school and, 
consequently, a finer relationship be- 
tween the school and the community. 
However, at this point, I wish to em- 
phasize certain limitations and dan- 
gers inherent in this or any other pub- 
lications program: 

1. We must never lose sight of the 
fact that after all the paper is a student 
publication and its first business is to 
appeal to the pupils. There is constant 
danger that the educational aims may 
be forgotten in our attempts to realize 
our adminnstrative ends. 


6. Run student interviews with local and believed that both pupils and 2. Even though our paper has en- 
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tered 75% of the homes represented 
in the school, there is still a large num- 
ber of people who never see it. In 1930, 
about one-third of the families had 
no children under 21 years of age. It 
is believed that the census of 1940 will 
reveal that the proportion of families 
with no children of public school age 
will be still higher. Last June, probably 
more boys and girls graduated from 
the Eighth Grade in this country than 
ever will again. Our paper, therefore, 
must interest the general public if it is 
to be the goodwill messenger we would 
like it to be. 


Course of Study 


The many services of CSPA are 
much appreciated and very valuable to 
us. We are looking forward to getting 
a copy of the new Course of Study in 
Journalism which is soon to be off the 
press. I wonder if there is some way 
that we could purchase an extra copy 
tor our State Board of Education, 
which is revising its general secondary 
curricula this winter?—J.C., Vt. 

Extra copies of the Course of 
Study in Journalism may be pur- 
chased from the CSPA office. The 
price for the book has not been set 
but will be announced in a forth- 
coming issue of The School Press 
Review. 
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My America-- 


(Continued from Page 9) 


in the town of Chester, in the Mid- 
lands of England. There, in the his- 
torical walled town, Marjorie lived 
with her mother and father, happy 
and contented in their little cottage 
at the outskirts of the city. 

“I went to high school there, and 
we were all very happy”, she said. 
“Then, one Sunday afternoon last 
September, we heard the news. Prime 
Minister Chamberlain told us over the 
radio that we were at war with Ger- 
many. For days there had been a rest- 
less stir in the air. We knew some- 
thing was going to happen, but we 
were all hoping, or rather praying, that 
it would not be war. Not that we were 
afraid. In fact, once that the die was 
cast, the men were all ready and really 
anxious to take up arms. My father 
was a government worker, and so he 
was needed at home, but he was as 
willing as anyone to go out and fight 
for what we all knew was right. The 
boys marched around the town, sing- 
ing ‘God Save the King’ and telling 
everyone about what they were going 
to do to the Boch—that’s what we 
called the Germans”, she added, “‘but 


of course they were all really too 
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young to join the army. The older 
people were all very, very serious, 
however. They were all very concern- 
ed about the shortage of food”. 

“Were you afraid when you heard 
that London had been bombed?” I 
asked. “Oh, no”, she answered as- 
suringly, “the English people are the 
bravest people on earth, they were all 
determined that that d she 
checked herself smiling, “that those 
Boch weren’t going to make us lose 
our nerve. We were in school one 
day when the air-raid siren rang. It 
had a weird, screeching sound that 
could be heard for miles. The stu- 
dents nearest the windows shut them 
immediately, and we all hung our gas 
masks over our shoulders and lined 
up. 
“There wasn’t a sound. We were all 
very quiet and cool. We marched out 
to the air-raid shelters that were in a 
field just across the street from the 
school. The teachers called the roll, 
and then we all took seats on the nar- 
row benches down in the shelter. 
After a while we began to sing all 
sorts of silly verses. We just simply 
forgot about the air raid and sang and 
joked. We didn’t dare think for a 
minute that we might be killed. You 
see, we were English—we had to be 
brave”. She looked down for a min- 
ute as if to clear her mind of the 
memory. 

“My mummy and daddy had ar- 
ranged with some friends in this coun- 
try for me to live here in case some- 
thing happened to them. Of course, 
I didn’t want to come. I thought my 
place was in my country beside my 
parents, but they insisted and natur- 
ally I had to come. And... well, 
here I am”, she finished. 

“Yes, here you are”, I said. “And 
what do you think of us?” “Well”, 
she smiled, “the thing that surprised 
me the most were the clothes that you 
boys wear. I could not get over see- 
ing those funny shirts with pictures 
all over them, worn outside the trous- 
ers. English boys would not wear 
light blue or green suits. They would 
feel like sissies!” Just as soon as I 

“Who’s going to win the war?” I 
asked, getting back to the original sub- 
ject. Her chin lifted in true English 
style, and she answered, “We are, of 
course. You can’t lick the English”, 
she quipped, “We're too stubborn!” 
and her eyes seemed to dare me to 
contradict her. No, she hadn’t any 
plans for the future. “It all depends 
on how soon we lick the Boch.” And 
which, according to Marjorie, should 
be very, very soon now! 
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Newspapers 
(Continued from Page 5) 


These are individual in nature and can 
be handled best by those who are in 
the field itself rather than one in the 
ranks of the working press. 


Mr. Merriman culled his material 
from his work and most interesting 
material it is. None of the material is 
designed for the school newspaper. It 
deals with the daily, its organization, 
the men who run it, and how; the peo- 
ple and the things written about and 
the methods used in getting the facts 
about them into the paper. That is a 
frame of reference in itself. To that 
extent the author succeeds, and suc- 
ceeds admirably. 

When the contents of the book are 
directed to the student on a newspaper 
in a school, they fall short. There are 
many individuals in the school press 
field that are specialists. It is to them 
that the author should have gone. 
They know the problems and some of 
the answers. A professional newspap- 
erman has net had the contact with 
this other field, therefore he cannot 
help the school newspaper man or girl. 
Many valuable suggestions are present- 
ed but only the surface of the school 
field is touched. 

But if you want to read a most in- 
teresting volume on the newspaper 
business, with practical working sug- 
gestions and examples for persons who 
might work on a smaller town daily, 
“Between Deadlines” is the book. Its 
style is terse and bright, the way all 
good newspapermen should write. It 
is written with the deft, sure hand of 
the professional. The book is worth 
reading for writing technique alone. 

In addition the use and the explana- 
tion of photographs in relation to news 
is especially lucid and will be of inter- 
est to amateur photographers who 
have always wondered at and perhaps 
envied the news “fotog”. Some of the 
pictures are exceptionally fine. 

No review of “Between Deadlines” 
can be complete without some com- 
ment on the general format of the 
volume. Fine is the word for it. The 
author employes little attention-get- 
ting devices that illustrate points. He 
makes use of flush left follow heads 
(or subheads, if you will) to summar- 
ize the paragraphs underneath, in 
much the same way that headlines are 
used in newspapers. Picture and news 
story layouts are attractively made up. 

In readability, style, format, and 
general interest, “Between Deadlines” 
is a success. No one who reads it for 
pure enjoyment will set it down with- 
out deriving much pleasure and infor- 
mation. “Between Deadlines” was writ- 
ten by a man who knows what they 
are. 
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Watching Cross Currents is an ex- 
change column in The Murphy Hi 
Times, Murphy High School, Mobile, 
Ala. 


ye 

The Broadway and roadshow suc- 
cess, “What A Life”, a play about high 
school people, was presented by just 
such high school people at Princeton 
High School, Princeton, N. J. It was a 
success, The Tower reports in the De- 
cember 5 issue. 


A a A 

Students in the New York City area 
are going in large numbers to see 
Helen Hayes and Maurice Evans in 
“Twelfth Night.” It is a most pleasant 
way to know Shakespeare. Senior 
classes at the Highland Park High 
School, Highland Park, N. J., attended 
an evening performance, The High- 
land Fling reports in the December 4 
edition. 


oe 
Simple and direct: “Students Should 
Express Opinions”. That statement 
heads the editorial column in the Park- 
ersburg High School: Journal, Parkers- 
burg, Va. 
T av Ff. 
A sidelight on the government’s pro- 
gram of hemisphere solidarity and sub- 
sequent interest in South America is 
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the increase of Spanish classes in the 
schools. Interest in the language is 
particularly high in Minneapolis, 
Minn., at least in the high schools, the 
West High Times reports in the De- 


cember 4 issue. 


Real Stuff For Curious 


Science Service, Washington, D. C., 
appeals to those with a bump of intel- 
lectual curiosity by offering a member- 
ship in the Group of Friends of Sci- 
ence which gives actual samples of 
fabrics, metals, plastic rubber, even 
archeological and meteoritic finds, with 
the membership. In three weeks more 
than 1000 boys and girls, young men 
and women, and those still young in 
spirit, took advantage of the unique 
offer and started their collections. 


Sponsors Short Story 


Creative writing is being encour- 
aged by the Central High Bulletin, | 
Washington, D. C., with the inaugura- 
tion of a short story writing feature 
to be published each week under the 
heading, “The Story of the Week”. 
The story may be written on any sub- | 
ject by a Central student but must not 
exceed 300 words. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


March 13, 14, 15, 1941 


More than 175 Sectional and General Meetings covering all phases of School Publications Work, led 
by editors and staff members of New York’s dailies and nationally circulated magazines, publishers, adver- 
tising executives, authors and lecturers, assisted by advisers and editors of Medalist and other ranking student 
publications, and supplemented by illustrated and motion picture lectures, roundtable discussions, divisional 
meetings and group gatherings. The Banquet on Saturday, March 15, caps the climax. 


For more information write: CSPA, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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